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The results of PISA studies over recent years have revealed the social selec¬ 
tivity of the scholastic education system. Based on my empirical research 
on families with mentally ill parents, I show how, for the children involved, 
social exclusion begins before they even start school. I also show how par¬ 
ents’ mental illness is seen to affect children, and what support such fami¬ 
lies require. The findings demonstrate how important it is to take family 
coping situations into account in education discourse concerning child and 
youth welfare services and formal education systems. 
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Druzina kot mesto edukacije. Med izobrazevanjem 
osredinjenim na solo ter druzinskimi potrebami 


Ulrike Loch 


Izsledki studije PISA so v zadnjih nekaj letih pokazali na socialno se- 
lektivnost sholasticnega edukacijskega sistema. Na podlagi empiricne 
raziskave o druzinah s starsi z dusevnimi tezavami pokazemo, kako se 
za vpletene otroke socialna izkljucenost zacne, se preden zacno solanje. 
Pokazemo tudi, kako dusevna bolezen starsev vpliva na otroke in kaksno 
podporo potrebujejo take druzine. Izsledki kazejo, kako pomembno je, 
da v edukacijskem diskurzu upostevamo tudi situacije, s katerimi se spo- 
prijemajo druzine in socialne sluzbe, ki jih spremljajo. 

Kljucne besede: dobrobit otrok in mladostnikov, varstvo otrok, 
socialna izkljucenost, dusevno bolni starsi, etnografija 
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Introduction 

The basis for the following exposition is my empirical study “Kinderschutz 
mit psychisch kranken Eltern” (Child Protection with Mentally Ill Parents, Loch, 
2014a). As part of this study, I accompanied childrens social care service staff in 
Germany and Austria as an ethnographer while they processed child protection 
cases. My research focused on families in which the parents were mentally ill. 

The following relates to the current discourse on families as a place for 
education and the effects this has on families receiving support from child and 
youth welfare services. Based on the example of families with mentally ill par¬ 
ents, I examine how the current trend towards education in child and youth 
welfare is affecting families coping with difficult situations. Specifically, I study 
the question of how a school-focused understanding of education affects child 
and youth welfare in practice, as well as on the support processes arranged in 
this context with families. This question is investigated based on a case exam¬ 
ple, preceded by a fundamental examination of the current discourse on edu¬ 
cation and the social living environment of families with mentally ill parents. 

The family as a place of education in social discourse 

In Germany and Austria, one significant factor for the current discourse 
is acknowledging that the two countries’ education systems reproduce social 
inequalities. The results of PISA studies in recent years have revealed the so¬ 
cial selectivity of the scholastic education system. For Austria, analyses of PISA 
data from 2009 show, among other things, that: “While, for example, 75% of 
15- to 16-year-olds whose parents achieve upper secondary qualifications as 
their highest educational level also attend a school at that level, that number 
falls to 23% when parents only attend the minimal amount of compulsory edu¬ 
cation” (see Bacher, Leitgob & Weber, 2012, p. 432). In Austria and Germany, 
these repeated PISA results have led to discussion among academics and social 
policymakers, as well as within educational institutions, about the future devel¬ 
opment of the school education system and the importance of informal educa¬ 
tion. In the context of informal education, renewed attention is being paid to 
families as places of education. 

The family as a place of education alongside the school 

My analysis of the discourse on the family as a place of education shows 
that families are mainly studied as places of education alongside the school. 
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Wissenschaftlicher Beirat fur Familienfragen, an advisory board set up by the 
German government, puts it thus: “The PISA study shows [...] that the basic 
skills and readiness for scholastic learning and lifelong learning processes are 
taught to the next generation within the family. This is the basis on which hu¬ 
man abilities are developed, in addition to the school. It affects people’s choice of 
school type and success at school” (see BMFSFJ, 2002, p. 29). Thomas Rauschen- 
bach et al. argue along the same lines: “The family is the first place where chil¬ 
dren are educated, and also the most important place in the period from early 
childhood until well into their schooldays [...]; within the family, children ac¬ 
quire the primary habitus which has a considerable effect on their behaviour, 
their attitudes, their patterns of thinking and the way they act (see Bourdieu, 
1984). This means that socialisation within the family sets the course for how 
and how well children and young people can adapt to other forms of socialisa¬ 
tion, especially the school. [...] Child and youth education processes are thus 
[...] shaped and affected by the family” (see Rauschenbach et al., 2004, p. 31). 

As these illustrative quotes show, the family and success at school, or 
family- and school-based education, are inextricably linked in the current dis¬ 
course on the family. This discourse also highlights how important educational 
achievements within the family are for the school as an institution, and for the 
scholastic success of children and young people. At the same time, the reverse 
question of how the school can help family educational processes is beyond dis¬ 
cussion: discourse on the family as a place of education is currently led, above 
all, by the question of how the family should support the school. In the end, 
this school-focused thematisation of the educational expectations addressed 
at families allows social policy to retain its fundamental focus on the school, 
despite the criticism of the formal education system coming from PISA results. 

The school as a place where family education is recognised 

As places of education, schools in both Germany and Austria follow 
conventional ideals such as rationalisation, a focus on cognitive skills, hard 
work and good communication (e.g., see Frevert, 1999; Sting, 2010, 2013, 2014). 
The implicit focus among the educated bourgeoisie on family education in 
school sets high expectations for families and non-school organisations such 
as creches, kindergartens and after-school care. The school supports processes 
of social inequality, as it pays little attention to how well a family’s educational 
options and understanding of education match the prerequisites of the formal 
education system. If families are unable to help children meet scholastic re¬ 
quirements without professional support, then the expectations that the school 
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holds regarding families are partly shifted towards family support schemes such 
as creches, kindergartens, after-school care or home-based family support (e.g., 
Loch, 2011). 

One thing that stands out in the discourse on the family as a place of edu¬ 
cation is that the topic of families is addressed without sufficiently taking into 
account the social conditions in which informal educational processes take place. 
For example, family educational processes are currently almost entirely addressed 
in the context of the discourse on formal education (see Buchner & Brake, 2006). 
This points to the link between families’ social recognition and their recognition 
by the scholastic assessment system. Based on his empirical study of the family 
as a place of education, Peter Buchner explains that “the question of whether a 
person is recognised as being educated or not depends on who recognises whom 
in what situation and in what accompanying circumstances, or who is expected 
to recognise that person in what living circumstances. Seen thus, education ini¬ 
tially appears a relative value linked to different understandings of education, 
depending on where someone positions themselves on the map of different edu¬ 
cational profiles or where they are positioned by others” (see Buchner, 2006b, p. 
11). School is currently the central education system that, thanks to processes of 
inclusion and exclusion, indirectly recognises or refuses to recognise processes of 
family education (see Buchner & Wahl, 2005). 

The school, the family and pedagogical schemes outside the school 

Notwithstanding the explicit reference to Pierre Bourdieu (1984), if so¬ 
cial power relations are ignored, this encourages a shift of responsibility for the 
success or failure of scholastic education from the school to the schoolchildren’s 
families of origin. This tendency can be seen in the discourse on the family as a 
place of education. “Many aspects which are attributed to the school [...] in fact 
cannot be ascribed entirely or even mainly to the school; [...] a sizeable number 
of problems identified in school [...] are the result of everyday education rather 
than the school as a formal place of education; learning which it is evidently be¬ 
ing acquired as a matter of course by a dwindling number of adolescents” (see 
Rauschenbach, 2007, p. 446). The solution to this problem is seen as extending 
the number of full-service community schools and daycare providers. These 
pedagogical schemes are expected to increasingly replace families as places for 
informal education (see Rauschenbach, 2007). This line of argument - that the 
social relationship between families and pedagogical schemes needs to be recon¬ 
figured - shows little trust in families and their processes of education, especially 
when those families are defined as being disconnected from formal education 
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(bildungsfern). Mistrust towards families is particularly evident “if they are poor 
and socially and educationally deprived” (see Helming, 2013, p. 49). It is not unu¬ 
sual for the school’s mistrust of marginalised families to come hand in hand with 
calls for increased state control (see Helming, 2013; Loch, 2011). This discussion 
on places of education to complement the family overlooks the fact that “the fam¬ 
ily’s educational and cultural achievements (in both positive and negative circum¬ 
stances) must be seen as key variables in the acquisition of education, in children’s 
educational career and in their educational success” (see Buchner, 2006a, p. 40). 
Families are always significant in this way, however greatly a family’s educational 
achievements may differ from a school’s expectations. 

Research design 

The central research questions in the present study are: How do youth 
welfare services process child protection cases with mentally ill parents? What 
are the professional, social and organisational conditions behind the youth wel¬ 
fare department’s child protection casework, and how do they affect the sup¬ 
port process? This wide spectrum of questions meant that the research not only 
involved cooperation with child and youth welfare services and the education 
and health system, but also touched on the families’ living conditions. 

As part of my study, I carried out ethnographical observations of youth 
welfare workers dealing with child protection cases at a total of four youth 
welfare departments: two in Germany and two in Austria. The ethnographic 
surveys took place between 2008 and 2012. In empirical terms, ethnography 
is about “bringing attention to a field of practised sociality” (see Amann & 
Hirschauer, 1997, p. 11). In the fields of social work and education, observations 
have revolved around social pedagogical practice (see, for example, the studies 
by Cloos, 2008; Riemann, 2000; Wolff, 1981). In the case of child protection, 
“ethnographical observation” meant that, among other things, I was present 
during telephone conversations, while advice was given to parents, and during 
cooperation with various institutions, as well as at team meetings, home visits 
and care proceedings. In other words, I studied the full range of professional 
practice in the field of child protection. My results are thus based on a research 
method that is closely linked to practice in child and youth welfare. 

Every day, I took ethnographical notes on my research trips, while some 
support processes were also recorded electronically. In certain cases, the eth¬ 
nographical observations were supplemented by interviews with professionals 
and data collected from youth welfare files or artefacts such as child protection 
statistics created at youth welfare departments. The results are thus based on a 
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broad database covering both the professionals’ actions and the organisation. 

The main focus of my study was child protection cases with mentally ill 
parents. The feature shared by the cases chosen for the reconstruction is that at 
the time the risk was reported, the children were younger than age six, and their 
parents were mentally unstable or ill. These were the central selection criteria 
for the theoretical sampling (see Strauss & Corbin, 1990). The broad range of 
the research method and the decision, developed within Grounded Theory, not 
to distinguish between the stages of data collection and evaluation (see Strauss 
& Corbin, 1990) meant that it was possible to reconstruct not only situational 
professional practice at the youth welfare department but also the genesis of the 
observed child protection cases. In other words, it enabled a reconstruction of 
the full range of child protection procedures. 

The data collected were interpreted using hermeneutic perspectives (see 
Gall, Borg & Gall 1996; Oevermann, 1993; Rosenthal, 2004). The analysis re¬ 
sults for the different data types (interviews, ethnographical notes, etc.) were 
then triangulated to reconstruct the processes by which child protection cases 
are established, and how the cases progress. This point of view means that the 
research results do not so much reflect “natural” child protection problems as 
the way cases are formed interactively (see Loch & Schulze, 2005) based on or¬ 
ganisational, professional, personal, familial, legal, political and socio-political 
factors. The results of this study thus link in with the results of Stephan Wolff’s 
ethnomethodological study of youth welfare departments, according to which 
the practical value that municipal social work offers its official clients is not sys¬ 
tematic, following a practical logic, but is, ultimately, political (see Wolff, 1981, 
p. 3). In other words, the study results point to the social constitutionality of the 
problems in the social and education system produced, inter alia, by the social 
disadvantages of children and families with mentally ill parents. 

On the living situations of families with mentally ill par¬ 
ents: empirically grounded results 

Below, I focus on the living situations of families with mentally ill par¬ 
ents receiving support from child and youth welfare services with the aim of 
promoting the child’s best interests. As the article continues, I will establish a 
link between the living situation of the children involved and their educational 
careers in the context of the discourse on education. 

My research results reveal that the living situations of families with 
mentally ill parents share similar traits in terms of family background, family 
relationships, social exclusion, daily routine and the support procedure. These 
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shared traits are so consistent that they indicate the social constitution of the 
coping strategies found in the families. 

To link in with the works of Lothar Bohnisch (2005), “coping” (Bewalti- 
gung) means that the people involved are in difficult living situations in which 
their own actions have little influence, and in which they nonetheless - according 
to their own possibilities - attempt to find their bearings, trying to find positive 
self-esteem and support in close relationships. “Coping strategies are based [...] 
on ‘learning survival skills’, arising from a biographical confrontation with psy¬ 
chosocial burdens” (see Sting, 2014, p. 181) in their specific social context. Below, 
I look into the form those burdens take for families with mentally ill parents and 
the work that this can imply for social pedagogues in contexts of coping. 

Mental illness as a coping attempt that may he socially accepted 

The parents’ mental illnesses relate to trauma suffered in their child¬ 
hood and/or youth. This trauma and its effect have such a major presence in 
the families, especially on the level of interaction, that the children suffer from 
the consequences of the trauma and their parents’ mental illness through their 
transgenerational relationship. The parents’ mental illnesses are reactions to 
traumatic childhood experiences in socially difficult living environments; at the 
same time, they are accepted within the family as an attempt to cope. In addi¬ 
tion to the parents’ mental illness (and often that of other family members), the 
affected families show signs of other problems such as an increased tendency 
to suicide and alcohol consumption, domestic violence and/or unemployment. 
As such, the families suffer from a combination of problems that indicate a 
multigenerational need for support (see Loch, 2014a, b). 

The childrens wellbeing may be an unattainable aim for parents 

All of the mentally ill parents involved in the study are interested in their 
children’s wellbeing. This motivation has led many of the parents affected to seek 
help within the family and/or low-threshold support from pedagogical institu¬ 
tions or psychosocial professionals. To a large extent, parents have managed to 
protect their children against directly exercised violence, such as psychological 
and sexual violence, which they themselves suffered in their childhood and/ 
or youth. Nonetheless, they have unintentionally drawn their children into the 
problems of their family of origin across the generations via the parent/child 
relationship. This has led the children into parentification, resulting in experi¬ 
ences of neglect and psychological violence, without the parents noticing these 
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processes of parent/child role reversal. The results of these parent/child interac¬ 
tions, centred around the parents’ needs, were seen in children as developmen¬ 
tal delays in areas relevant to special needs (such as motor skills, speech, play 
and social behaviour) and in cognitive/emotional areas. These developmental 
delays, which are observed from early childhood on and can become a disad¬ 
vantage in terms of access to formal education, are not coincidental, as current 
research into attachment theory shows. A reliable attachment is considered 
“an early emotional and cognitive prerequisite for education” (see Ziegenhain 
& Gloger-Tippelt, 2013, p. 793). Reliable social interaction and relationships 
form the basis on which children can develop the ability to communicate their 
thoughts and feelings, as well as developing structurisation skills. Childhood 
structurisation skills are understood as the ability to solve problems in line with 
the child’s age and developmental stage. The affected children’s developmental 
deficits first become salient when the children are integrated into pedagogical 
schemes such as daycare groups and centres. The pedagogical staff at the day¬ 
care facility are usually the first to point out to parents that their children have 
developmental delays, and these are usually at an advanced stage from a profes¬ 
sional point of view. In all of the families, the pedagogical staff have to spend 
a great deal of time providing parents with information before they recognise 
the children’s need for support and (where possible) can help the children cope 
with the tasks assigned to them. In other words, mentally ill parents are a group 
that, due to their own childhoods, have a great need for professional support 
in looking after, encouraging and/or caring for their children, as well as a need 
for intensive supported parenting lessons, so as to take on the child-friendly 
parenting role they would like. This need for supported parenting applies to all 
parents who are interested in their children’s wellbeing, even if the children are 
in out-of-home care. 

Parent-centric parent-child interactions starting in early childhood 

Viewed retrospectively, the first problems with parent-child interactions 
occur when the child is a babe in arms. During consultations, the parents some¬ 
times made comments such as “The problems started when our child was two 
months old”. Such parental observations correspond with clinical experience; 
at just nine months old, parentified parent-child interactions are observed in 
babies, a phenomenon that can be interpreted as children adapting to their par¬ 
ents’ style of interaction (see Deneke, 2005). These coping strategies initially 
make the children’s and families’ lives easier. However, if children in these over¬ 
ly demanding situations do not receive any support, these parentifying coping 
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strategies become ingrained. In the long term, parentification is a means of cop¬ 
ing that is of more harm than good for children’s development. As a result, the 
children show signs of behavioural problems and delayed development, which 
can go as far as the parent-child relationship being seen as endangering the 
child’s wellbeing. 

The parents’ difficulties in interacting with their children grow as the chil¬ 
dren show signs of wanting autonomy in line with their developmental stage. 
These processes of autonomy mostly open up for the children through their in¬ 
tegration into daycare provisions such as centres, groups or childminding. Au¬ 
tonomy processes represented such a great threat to all of the parents that, when 
possible, they took their children out of childcare, etc. for fear of losing them. 

All of the mentally ill parents in the study have a great need for sup¬ 
port in understanding the child development process and in dealing with their 
own fear of loss. On the part of the parents, this need for support usually starts 
out with basic, but existentially threatening questions such as “Why doesn’t my 
child want to cuddle me when I come to the daycare centre?” or “Why does 
my child want to play with another child now instead of letting me read him 
a book?” Mentally ill parents often interpret new behaviour in their children, 
such as adapting to a peer group (e.g., at the daycare centre), as rejection. In 
all child protection cases, processes of autonomy in the children cause such 
a strong fear of loss in the parents that they start to act as if staff (e.g., at the 
daycare centre) are in competition with them. They threaten to take their chil¬ 
dren out of daycare and sometimes do even take them out. In some cases, even 
primary schoolers stayed away from the school so as to protect their parents. 

In fear-ridden situations of this kind, those parents who were in touch 
with their families of origin were supported by the latter in taking their children 
out of care and support (such as the daycare centre or childminding) in favour 
of a greater focus on the family. In other words, staff need to work hard with 
the parents, supporting them in their emotional needs and translating the chil¬ 
dren’s needs into a language that the parents understand. This is the only way to 
stop the parents and children from acting as if there is a competition (with pro¬ 
fessionals) for emotional attention and thus retreating from society and cancel¬ 
ling daycare arrangements. Tendencies to retreat into the family as a central 
point of reference in socially difficult situations can be observed in parents and 
children alike, whatever the actual resources offered by the family of origin. 
One key trigger for self-exclusion is when pedagogical staff question parent¬ 
centric parent-child interactions without offering the parents alternative forms 
of support. For the parents, parent-centric parent-child relationships are, after 
all, transgenerational attempts at coping, without which life seems even harder. 
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Parentifying parents cannot usually appreciate the effect that parent-centric be¬ 
haviour has on their children. This does not, however, make the effect on their 
children any less destructive. 

In the literature, this pattern of behaviour, where parents largely give 
up their function as parents to their children, is described as “emotionally de¬ 
structive parentification”. Johannes Graf and Reiner Frank describe emotionally 
destructive parentification thus: “Parentifying parents abandon their function 
as parents. They (mis-)use their child to satisfy their unmet needs, neglecting 
or ignoring the child’s own needs. This gives the child an inappropriate role that 
crosses generational borders. [...] The child accepts this delegated role at the 
cost of its own needs, learning and displaying patterns of behaviour to suit that 
(inappropriately responsible, caring) role” (see Graf & Frank, 2001, pp. 317-18; 
Boszormenyi-Nagy & Spark, 1973; Jurkovic 1997; Loch 2014a, b). Emotionally 
destructive parentifying parents find emotional stability through the parent- 
child relationship to such an extent that even when the parent and child are 
separated only temporarily this can lead the parent to be destabilised even fur¬ 
ther. Among highly traumatised parents, the fear of such destabilisation can be 
triggered by their children being integrated into daycare centres or full-service 
community schools. If this parental destabilisation is not picked up by trauma- 
sensitive work with parents accompanying the pedagogical provisions, it can 
worsen symptoms of an illness, especially among single parents. Children who 
have undergone emotionally destructive parentification may react to their par¬ 
ents’ mental processes with greater social aberrance and developmental deficits. 
This can manifest itself, for example, as children behaving uncharacteristically 
in daycare, having previously been considered to be well-integrated there. Ped¬ 
agogical staff rarely interpret this aberrant behaviour as an interactive pattern 
learnt through the parent-child relationship; their interpretations mainly con¬ 
centrate on the child, with the child being described as difficult. 

Socially isolated families with reduced access to social education 

One point that stands out is families’ social isolation, which often ac¬ 
companies poverty and limited access to recreational and educational schemes. 
As a result, the children’s social contacts in their early years are largely limited 
to their families, meaning that during this period they mainly learn relational 
and interactional patterns that fall within the context of psychological aber¬ 
rance and coping. One example of this is fear-ridden parent-child interactions 
in which children are rarely challenged to test their own limits or explore their 
environment. Among other things, this can result in ritualised patterns of play 
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and the avoidance of new situations, such as learning new games at the daycare 
centre. These restrictions can be interpreted as reduced access, starting in very 
early childhood, to socially accepted forms of education: “Different types of 
family of origin produce and pass on specific cultural practices which extend to 
all aspects of how people lead their lives. These have different levels of affinity to 
socially legitimated and rewarded practices” (see Sting, 2013, p. 49). Thus, even 
in very early childhood, the children in question show signs of social practices 
which are not very compatible with the school-focused educational expecta¬ 
tions demanded of families, and which have little chance of earning social rec¬ 
ognition in the formal education system and beyond. 

In the first contexts they encounter outside their family, such as chil¬ 
dren’s groups or daycare centres, the patterns of interaction that the children 
have learnt in their family mean that they experience social exclusion, to which 
they tend to react with self-exclusion. The patterns of interaction in their family 
are largely incompatible with the dominant social expectations. For example, in 
daycare centres, one aspect that stands out is that the children in question rarely 
play with peers (or are unable to do so) thanks to their isolated upbringing by 
their parents, and thus tend to seek contact with adults. Thus, even in very early 
childhood, children who have grown up in isolated families with relational pat¬ 
terns encumbered by illness and trauma display patterns of interaction that: a) 
exclude them socially, resulting in them excluding themselves; b) limit their ac¬ 
cess to social (and thus to formal) education; and c) risk their continuing their 
parents’ isolated, illness-encumbered life or reproducing its patterns. 

Parent-child interactions are tainted by the parents’ unprocessed trau¬ 
matic experiences, which they pass on to the children in the form of high expec¬ 
tations of loyalty. Family secrets, taboos and experiences that cannot be put into 
words have a long-term effect on family interactions (see Imber-Black, 1993; 
Rosenthal, 1998); their latent nature can lastingly prevent the development of 
autonomy and participation (see Loch, 2006, 2014b). Family interactions instil 
rules (e.g., social rules) and loyalties that give members of the family different 
degrees of freedom to become independent or to access education, or that limit 
processes of autonomy, expressed, inter alia, as dropping out of education (see 
Loch 2014b). In families with mentally ill parents, the shift in generational bor¬ 
ders means children are expected to show loyalties and take on delegated tasks 
that clash with the tasks they face at their particular developmental stage, and 
with educational requirements within society (at the daycare centre or school). 
Without support, when such clashes occur, children (or families) tend to repeat 
behaviour that stabilises the family, resulting, inter alia, in their leaving child 
and youth welfare schemes or daycare centres, or dropping out of school. 
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Child-friendly daily routines 

In all families, creating a child-friendly daily routine is a difficult task 
which parents cannot always achieve. As a result, some children are forced to 
become independent at an early age, as is evident, for example, in a child having 
to collect yoghurt under his bed as a reserve of food for days on which he was 
not given anything to eat. Others have a highly controlled daily routine with no 
exceptions allowed, leaving children no room for manoeuvre and limiting their 
opportunities to become independent. In the case of food, this results in the 
same meals always being served (punctually), with the child having to eat the 
same amount every day, regardless of how hungry s/he is. Any change in this 
practice (whether it is a lack of routine or excessive routine) is a major cause 
of stress and mental effort for mentally ill parents, meaning that such changes 
cannot be achieved through walk-in support, with no other support. Instead, if 
the parents live with their children, what is needed is longer-term social peda¬ 
gogical guidance within the families’ everyday lives and therapy to enable the 
parents to untangle the daily family routine from their own emotional needs. 

In terms of relationships, these problems in establishing a routine 
emerge for all parents as difficulties setting limits for their children, either as a 
lack of limits or as highly controlled, fixed limits. Such problems in establish¬ 
ing a routine make it hard for parents to gain authority over children, or lead 
children to take on responsibility for their parents’ wellbeing. In other words, 
the daily routine reflects the results of emotionally destructive parentification. 

Child protection support procedure 

All of the child protection cases reconstructed for my study proceeded 
the same way. The families started out with walk-in support from child and 
youth welfare services, then went on to receive out-of-home support. For the 
children, this procedure often involved repeated changes of childcare facilities 
such as daycare centres and/or foster families. This series of steps is currently 
symptomatic of child protection work with mentally ill parents in Germany and 
Austria. The similar way in which support is provided can be explained by the 
fact that child and youth welfare services and the education system have insuf¬ 
ficient resources, meaning out-of-home care is their only possible answer to 
medium-term threats to the child’s wellbeing arising from emotionally destruc¬ 
tive parentification. The result of this lack of resources by child and youth wel¬ 
fare services for families with mentally ill parents is evident in the high number 
of cared-for children with mentally ill parents (see Leitner, Loch & Sting, 2011). 
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At the same time, it can be seen that the destructive mess caused by parenti- 
fying child-parent relationships cannot be unravelled through child-focused 
pedagogical or therapeutic schemes alone (Loch, 2011, 2014b; Schmid, 2007). 

Another parallel is the question of whether such children can complete 
their educational path at a mainstream school, a question that regularly arises 
in collaboration between the youth welfare services and the daycare centre or 
school. For many children subject to emotionally destructive parentification, 
even those in out-of-home care, this question arises while they are still at kin¬ 
dergarten: the school asks whether their level of development meets scholastic 
requirements. Among older children, situations frequently occur in which the 
school calls for the children to enter out-of-home care (see Loch, 2011). This 
reflects the school’s expectation that children should acquire informal educa¬ 
tion within their milieu of origin, forming the basis for the concept of children 
being “ready for school” as held by the school as a system of formal education. 
When families do not fulfil these expectations, extrafamilial, professional foster 
families or residential childcare are expected to take over. These requirements 
reflect existing controls on marginalised families, as expected by society. 

Case example 

I would now like to illustrate what has been described above with the case 
of Florian Titzan. As a baby, Florian grew up with a single mother who drew 
mental stability from the mother-child relationship. In the years before his birth, 
his mother gained support from schooling and vocational training, but when she 
fell pregnant, memories of violent childhood experiences increasingly occupied 
her thoughts. After Florian’s birth, Ms Titzan was initially supported by her fam¬ 
ily, before asking to be taken into psychiatric care along with the baby. When the 
mother was released from adult psychiatric care, a child welfare risk report was 
sent to the relevant youth welfare department, and the mother sought help from 
the same source. As a result, on being released from hospital, the mother received 
various forms of walk-in support from child and youth welfare services, before 
asking for her child to be cared for in a foster family, as she was unable to cope 
with everyday life. The mothers intention was to make sure that her child was 
being taken care of, while at the same time combining parenthood, vocational 
training and her mental stability more effectively. 

After Florian was taken into a foster family, he developed in leaps and 
bounds. Ms Titzan’s reaction to Florian’s development was positive, but at the 
same time the autonomy of her child’s progress triggered fears of loss in the 
mother. During the period that followed, Florian cried a lot, especially when 
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in contact with his mother. As the analysis shows, the three-year-old’s develop¬ 
mental progress brought him into a conflict of loyalties between his wellbeing 
in the foster family and his responsibility towards his mother. Ms Titzan made 
an impulsive decision to take Florian out of foster care, explaining that it was 
because of his regular crying and her own conflicts with the foster family. This 
pattern of conflict was repeated with the subsequent foster family, meaning that 
Florian finally entered his third foster family at the age of four. Despite inter¬ 
mediary phases of stability and the development of skills, by the age of five the 
little boy thus had such extensive deficits in his motor skills, social competence 
and language development that he was unable to attend a mainstream school. 

Florian was initially given another year before starting school, intended 
to enable him to attend mainstream schooling, and received support within the 
third foster family from a daycare centre and an early-learning programme. The 
early-learning programme was designed to help him learn the motor skills and 
language required by the school. At the same time, the early-learning centre 
worked with Florian’s birth mother, who wanted her child to be returned to 
her by the time he started school. This dual role taken on by the early-learning 
centre unintentionally meant that its work revolved around the mother’s wishes 
for their relationship. As a result, parentifying elements of the mother-child 
relationship were reinforced in the context of early learning. This was possible 
because the professionals reflecting on the case paid too little attention to the 
effects that the parent-child relationship was having on the little boy. 

Only the foster family was called upon to promote the child’s social 
skills: “Early-year support [...] aimed at preparing Florian for school; the social 
deficits are not being processed, much to the regret of Ms Merhard [the foster 
mother, U.L.]” (excerpt from the youth welfare department file). As Florian 
grew older, his social behaviour increasingly showed parallels with that of his 
mother, who had largely retreated into social isolation. For example, Ms Titzan 
had to give up her vocational training due to basic communication problems 
in the workplace. Florian showed signs of similar communication difficulties: 
“Florian quickly grows frustrated and cries because other children are unable to 
deal with his form of communication. The children and Florian then do not un¬ 
derstand one another” (excerpt from the youth welfare department file). When 
the youth welfare department realised that Florian would not be able to attend a 
mainstream school due to his developmental delays, a special needs school was 
sought out and the child was appraised by the department of child psychiatry. 

Cases are frequently seen to develop in this way in the field of child and 
youth welfare services. This means that when the support services offered by child 
and youth welfare services focus on the educational requirements demanded of 
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families by the school, without at the same time improving the family’s educa¬ 
tional resources, formal education can remain on a risky course for children 
subjected to destructive parentification. When they do not manage to enter a 
mainstream school, the children are additionally confronted with childhood psy¬ 
chiatry diagnoses. The children run the risk of becoming isolated and reproduc¬ 
ing their parents’ difficult life courses. If children receive adequate support and 
institutions simultaneously offer to work with parents in a child-focused manner, 
the parents and children can have experiences of autonomy that help them cope 
with difficult situations in life and with educational processes. 

Emphasis on formal education increasingly extending to 
kindergarten children 

As discussed in detail at the start of this work, the current focus on 
the family as a place of learning involves school-centric informal educational 
processes that are in line with the ideals of the educated bourgeoisie. At the 
same time, the call for school-focused pedagogical provisions, such as after- 
school daycare or full-service community schools, mainly addresses contexts 
outside the family that are intended to help families fulfil their educational 
role. For marginalised families, these pedagogical provisions are intended to 
tackle school-focused educational work in place of the family. Little educational 
trust is placed in these families. Meanwhile, the empirically unproven idea that 
pedagogically initiated educational processes can tackle school-based informal 
education instead of these families with an educational disconnect means that 
pedagogical professionals face high expectations. Whether these can be ful¬ 
filled is doubtful, as the results of studies to date tend to indicate the importance 
of cooperation between the parents and the school (and any other support) as 
a means of avoiding educational disadvantages (see Buchner & Wahl, 2005). 
The results of my study show that separating children from their families does 
not (alone) encourage them to become involved in school-focused educational 
processes; instead, the children still feel a part of their parents. This is why, as 
well as supporting the children, professionals also need to work with parents, 
focusing on the child, encouraging processes of family education and helping 
families cope with their difficult situations in life. Then, and only then, will edu¬ 
cational processes - meaning successful access to mainstream schooling and 
formal school qualifications - become more achievable even for children from 
vulnerable families with mentally ill parents. 

Education policy can oblige children to take part in school-focused edu¬ 
cational contexts outside the family, such as those at full-service community 
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schools. However, it cannot prevent them from processing what they learn 
in pedagogical contexts on the basis of familial experiences of learning (even 
when physically separated from their family). Nonetheless, one thing that ped¬ 
agogical professionals and school social workers can do - if they succeed in rec¬ 
ognising the contributions that families make to education - is to help children 
and parents shape processes of familial education. Among other things, this re¬ 
quires them to think of coping as an everyday reality for children in education. 
This would lead to pedagogical provisions being offered by schools and youth 
welfare services that are more closely aligned than previously to the needs of 
marginalised clients. Children, young people and their parents would then less 
frequently be placed in the situation of having to choose between their families 
and school. Children and young people can be helped to find a balance between 
their family loyalties and formal educational requirements by offering them 
inclusive perspectives on how to process differences (see Sting & Wakounig, 
2008, p. 8). This presumes that daycare facilities and schools also see it as their 
task to promote informal education, an understanding of their task that can be 
derived from the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989). Children 
have a right to their families and a right to education, and this needs to be 
taken into account when designing formal and informal educational schemes. 
Enforcing children’s rights requires responsible cooperation between the for¬ 
mal education system, the child and youth welfare services and families, all on 
an equal footing. In practice, this needs to take into account all of the parties’ 
resources and hierarchies, while simultaneously enabling them to participate. 
Only then can families and schools become equal places of informal education; 
only then can schools become democratic places of formal education. 
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